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EPHESUS. 



By Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
The University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 



No city ever had a more picturesque approach, or a more 
beautiful situation, than ancient Ephesus. Its importance lay in 
its position as the greatest harbor on the eastern coast of the 
^Egean sea, and one of the main links of connection on the chief 
line of communication between the East and Greece or Rome. 
Ephesus was the gate by which the West visited the East : the 
East looked out through it over the sea toward the West. The 
Roman governor of the province of Asia — richest, fullest of 
great cities, most civilized, and most full of intellectual life of 
all the provinces of the Roman empire — was bound to land first 
in Ephesus, as he entered on his office. Let us imagine ourselves 
standing on the deck of the ship which bears the proconsul to 
his province and his capital, on a morning in early summer. 
The Roman governor — a man already past the prime of life, 
who had reached this richest prize of his career after a long 
series of offices, both military and civil, through which all who 
entered on the high career of politics must pass in strictly defined 
order; a man educated first in the training of the schools and 
afterward in the school of life and office — gazes, full of curiosity 
and interest, around him. While still far out at sea, he catches 
a glimpse of Chios to the left, or of Icaria to the right, according 
as his ship keeps a northerly or a southerly course. Afterward, 
nearer on the right, he passes the splendid, lofty mass of moun- 
tainous Samos, while the varied coast of Ionia lies on the left 
and in front. As he approaches the coast he distinguishes 
a sandy beach in front of the rocky hills. The ship keeps 
straight on toward a break in the hills, two to three miles wide, 
and enters a gulf which runs up several miles into the land. In 
the centuries that followed this gulf has been silted up and 
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transformed into dry land ; and so Ephesus is now several miles 
distant from the coast, though it was built to be a great seaport. 
Ancient Ephesus had an outer harbor, which was part of the land- 
locked gulf, and an inner harbor, which, through the deposit 
from the river, had been cut off from the gulf and was entered 
only with some difficulty by a long and shallow channel. Sev- 
eral islands in the gulf have since then become rocky hills in the 
plain which the river has slowly won from the sea. 

Ephesus, which we have thus approached from the west, lies 
on the outermost spurs of the mountains that fringe the gulf on 
the south. We see it before us, at the inner corner of the gull. 
Its walls stretch from west to east for two miles along the 
southern shore, and the battlements and towers stand out sharp 
and prominent from the top of the long ridge of Mount Coressos 
above the city, while the houses sleep in the deep glen under 
the shadow of the fortified hills. The extreme westerly point 
is the Hermaion, or hill of Hermes ; a little to the east is the 
loftier hill of Astyages, on which still stands in unusually good 
preservation a tower called, in local tradition, " St. Paul's Prison ; " 
but this name is, of course, merely fanciful, for the narrative of 
Paul's residence in Ephesus, as it is recorded in Acts, almost 
excludes the possibility of his having suffered imprisonment 
during his stay in the city. The tower was standing at that 
time, for it is part of the fortifications built by King Lysimachus 
about 285 B. C, when he refounded the city on a new site. 

In the accompanying photograph (fig. 1) St. Paul's Prison is 
seen in the background ; right of it and farther away is the Her- 
maion, while part of the long ridge of Coressos closes in the view 
on the left. In front of Coressos, at the left edge of the view, 
appears the magnificent arched entrance to the stadium, one of 
the most imposing monuments of the ancient city. The ruins in 
front are of Roman brick, the substructures of some large build- 
ing of the imperial time. Perhaps the praetorium, or official 
residence of the Roman governor, was built here soon after 
100 A. D., when Ephesus was made the capital of the prov- 
ince of Asia instead of Pergamus. In earlier times, after the 
province was annexed to the Roman empire in 133 B. C, 
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Pergamus was recognized as the capital, because the province was 
made out of the realm which the last king of Pergamus had 
bequeathed by his will to the Romans. But Ephesus, with its 
splendid harbors, was a far more important trading city than 
Pergamus (which was an inland city, far to the north of the 
direct line of trade between Rome and the East); and it grew 




Fig. i.—" ST. PAUL'S PRISON " (IN BACKGROUND) 

steadily, far outstripping Pergamus, until at last the emperor 
Hadrian, 1 17-38 A. D., recognized it a.sthe capital of the province. 
From that time onward Ephesus must have been the ordinary 
residence of the proconsul, when he was not engaged in one of 
his progresses through the province. 

Already during the first century, and still more from 
Hadrian's time onward, many of those magnificent shows and 
festivals and games by which Roman policy loved to amuse and 
please the population were exibited in Ephesus, and attracted 
vast crowds. The court of the Roman governor formed a center 
for the whole country. The goddess of Ephesus became the 
goddess of the entire province of Asia ; and her worship drew vast 
crowds of pilgrims from the whole country, as well as tourists 
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and merchants from Europe. Finally almost every Roman official 
of the province, and not merely the governors, would pass 
through Ephesus, coming and going in their frequent change 
of office, and they had often large retinues with them. 

Thus the city was during the Roman period enriched, not 
merely in the natural course of trade, but also by the vast crowds 
of guests who thronged its squares and streets ; and these 
strangers (many of whom were wealthy) must have poured into 
Ephesian pockets large sums of money. All trades that are 
stimulated by crowds of visitors, tourists, and sightseers must 
have flourished exceedingly. 

The great future that lay before the city had been foreseen 
centuries previously by King Lysimachus ; and, as soon as he 
came into possession of the Ionian coast, about 287 B. C, he 
sketched out the plan of a great city, worthy of being the capital 
of Asia. He built the fortifications, not on the site of the earliest 
city, but on a new place, strongly defended by hills on the land 
side, and protected on the sea side by the shallows and islands 
of the gulf. The completion of his plans was prevented by his 
death. His great new city, called Arsinoe after his wife, then 
sank back to the second-rate level of the older Ephesus, and 
resumed the ancient name. But time and natural circumstances 
were on his side ; and when peace gave free play to natural 
advantages under the Roman empire, Ephesus rapidly attained 
its true position, first of commercial, and finally of political pre- 
eminence. 

The eastern part of the city is far more extensive than the 
western. A double hill, called Pion, standing some distance 
north of and separate from Coressos, was included within the walls. 
On the northwestern edge of Pion lies the stadium ; and in the 
middle of its western slope the great theater was cut out of the 
side of the hill. The accompanying photograph (fig. 2) shows 
the theater as it was before the recent excavations, made by the 
Austrians, had disclosed all the buildings of its front. Above 
it, to right and left, the flat twin summits of Pion are seen. This 
view is taken from the direction of St. Paul's Prison. The low 
ground between the theater and the prison has been the principal 
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scene of the recent Austrian excavations. Here were the forum, 
many streets and buildings, including a gymnasium, and the 
arsenal and docks opening out of the larger outer harbor called 
Panormus. Through one of those streets the excited mob, roused 
to fury by the skilful appeal of Demetrius, rushed along toward 
the theater, calling loudly on " great Diana of the Ephesians." 
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Fig. 2.— THE THEATER AT EPHESUS 



Going from the forum toward the praetorium, the modern 
traveler passes the most ancient Christian monument of Ephesus* 
a large double church, about 300 feet long. This is doubtless 
"the very holy church called Maria, " in which was held the third 
oecumenical council, 431 A. D. Near it, on the southeast, is a 
large, shallow basin of marble (fig. 3). At first sight one would 
take it for the basin of a fountain, but there is no hole in the 
center. It is commonly called a baptismal font; but there is 
no reason to accept this name as correct. It is shown in the 
third photograph. 

Some of the most striking remains of Ephesus are situated 
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in the narrow valley between Pion and Coressos — a large gym- 
nasium, a temple, a small theater or odeum, a church, and 
the interesting old Greek polyandrion, wrongly called by Mr. 
Wood the tomb of St. Luke. Here also are the imposing 
ruins of the Magnesian gate, and many interesting monuments 




Fig. 3.— "THE BAPTISMAL FONT" 

on the roads that lead out of it northward to the temple and 
southeastward to Magnesia. 

The shape of Arsinoe-Ephesus was like a bent bow. The 
western end rested on the Hermaion, the eastern on the northern 
skirts of Pion; the sea washed up into the middle space. But 
the sea was difficult of navigation on account of its shallows ; 
and the river was continually raising the shallows, and encroach- 
ing on the sea. Engineering operations attempted by the 
Pergamenian king Attalus in the second century before Christ, 
and by a Roman proconsul under Nero, some years after St. 
Paul's residence in the city, were powerless to arrest the evil. 
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The harbors were silted up, then the whole gulf was silted up, 
and now the coast runs in a straight line from north to*south 
beyond the outermost western hills. 

Such was Ephesus, the Greek city, the Ephesus of politics. 
It came into existence, and it perished. But we have still to 
look at the goddess' Ephesus, the city of religion, which existed 




Fig. 4.-GENERAL VIEW OF PLAIN OF EPHESUS 
(From a drawing made in 1830) 

before the dawn of history, and is still existing and likely to 
exist till history ends. Ephesus survives, but on a different site. 
"I will move thy candlestick out of its place" is the threat in 
Revelation ; and the threat has been fulfilled. 

Standing on a rocky hill, cut into a sanctuary of ancient 
religion, between the stadium and the double church, one looks 
east toward a bold hill crowned by a mediaeval castle or fortress 
of considerable extent, nearly two miles distant. This is the 
view shown in fig. 4, taken from the drawing of Mr. Allone, 
made about 1830. In the foreground, on the left, we see the 
ruins of the praetorium ; on the right, the entrance and some of 
the seats of the stadium ; behind the stadium are the outer 
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northern slopes of Pion ; in the middle distance are the hill and 
castle of Ayasaluk, in front of which in the plain is the large and 
splendid mosque built by Isa Bey in the fourteenth century ; on 
the southern side {i. e., the right) of the hill is the village of 
Ayasaluk, and behind it is a Byzantine aqueduct; in the 
distance are the mountains of Messogis, which bound the middle 
Cayster valley on the south. 

We have selected this old view as showing the appearance of 
the plain before any excavations had been made in or near the 
city. The drawing is not quite accurate. It shows the castle hill 
as conical, whereas it is steep only on the north (left) side, and 
sinks slowly in a long line to the south. It also shows the castle too 
lofty in proportion to its extent ; and the artist, deceived by the 
clear atmosphere, represents the mountains as if they were nearer 
than they are. But it gives some idea of the beauty of the 
Ephesian plain. 

The mosque points us to the temple of Artemis. Ephesus 
was a center of religion centuries, and perhaps millenniums, 
before it became a political capital. Whatever be the form of 
religion that rules in the country, it finds a home at the same 
spot, near the hill of Ayasaluk ; for in Asia Minor religious 
feeling clings with marvelous persistence to definite localities. 
The site of the temple of Diana, or Artemis as she was called 
by the Greeks, was long sought everywhere except in the right 
place. It was hidden deep beneath the accumulated soil of the 
plain ; and most looked for it in the city in front of the large 
theater, while Kiepert conjectured that it stood out in the plain 
near the Cayster, a mile or more west of the castle of Ayasaluk. 
But anyone who was acquainted with the spirit of Asia Minor 
religion would have observed that Justinian built the great 
Church of St. John Theologos on the hill of Ayasaluk, and 
Isa Bey his mosque close under the shadow of the hill ; and 
would have inferred that the temple of Artemis was very near 
those later shrines. At last, after many years of excavation, 
Mr. Wood found the remains of the temple about a hundred 
yards south of the mosque. 

The modern name, Ayasaluk, shows the religious feeling. 
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Justinian's church became the center of population. The medi- 
aeval castle was built around it. The place was called "the Saint 
Theologos," in Greek Ay os Theologos. In Italian Ayo-Thologo 
was corrupted into Alto Luogo, suggesting a meaning in that 
language. In Turkish Ayo-Sologo became Ayasaluk. 

Another view of the hill of Ayasaluk is seen in the frontis- 
piece ; it is taken from the east ; the Byzantine aqueduct appears 




Fig. 5.-RUINS OF TEMPLE (IN FOREGROUND) FROM THE EAST 

in the foreground ; the railway depot interrupts the line of the 
aqueduct on the left ; behind it and farther to the left, outside 
the picture, lie the hovels of the modern Turkish village. In the 
background is Mount Gallesion. With its broken pillars crowned 
by a series of storks' nests, and built to a large extent of frag- 
ments and inscribed marbles from the sacred precinct of the 
goddess, this Byzantine aqueduct is one of the most quaint and 
interesting remains that past history has left in the valley. 

In fig. 5 we stand in the excavations south of the temple, and 
look north over its ruins and over the mosque (which is almost 
hidden by the intervening soil) to the castle of Ayasaluk. The 
shapeless marbles seen in fig. 5 and fig. 6 are all that now remain 
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on the spot. In fig. 6 we stand west of the temple, and look 
eastward to the village ; at the left appears the extreme southern 
end of the castle wall. 

The temple of Artemis was built several times. The temple, 
whose insignificant ruins are shown in the photographs repro- 
duced in figs. 5 and 6, was built during the fourth century B. C. 




Fig. 6.— RUINS OF TEMPLE OF DIANA (FROM THE WEST) 1 

It was constructed to take the place of an older temple, built 
during the sixth century, containing columns presented by 
Crcesus, king of Lydia, and burned by Herostratus on. the night 
when Alexander the Great was born. The platform or stylobate 
on which stood the later temple was, according to Dr. Humann's 
estimate, only two and a half meters above the sea level and 
almost three meters above the older temple ; but, as these esti- 
mates carry the old floor of the temple below the level of the 
sea, we must suspect some mistake. The stylobate of the later 
temple is about twenty-three feet below the present surface of the 
valley; but, before assuming that this whole difference of level is 
due to alluvial deposit from the river during the last two thousand 
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years, we should like to have some expert opinion whether the 
enormous weight of the temple and the vast solid platform on 
which it stood has not caused a subsidence of some feet into the 
marshy soil. 

Tradition, which here, as in so many cases, has been proved 
by recent research to be correct, tells that the earliest shrine of 
Artemis stood on the seashore ; but, if that be so, it must evi- 
dently have been above the sea level. 

This great temple of Artemis was one of the wonders of the 
world, partly on account of its great size, partly from the 
gorgeous decoration lavished on it both inside and out. The 
temple was excavated by Mr. Wood about 1870 ; but the remains 
found were very scanty, though some remarkably interesting 
pieces were among them. This was due partly to the fact that 
the temple had been used as a quarry from which the buildings 
of later centuries were constructed ; but the question also 
remains unsettled whether the inadequate extent of the excava- 
tions is not partly in fault. That was the opinion both of Mr. 
Wood and also of Dr. Benndorf ; a comparatively small space 
has been disclosed, and all around more than twenty feet of soil 
cover up possible remains. Every important fragment of the 
temple that was found was carried to the British Museum ; 
among those that were left everything that could be made use 
of has since been taken away for building purposes. 



